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duties in education, the Amerindians must attend daily classes, free, and that friars
who spoke in native languages should be favored. Finally, in the New Laws of 1542 to
1543 Charles V again stressed conversion and education as he restated the humani-
tarian principles that slavery was prohibited and that encomienda was not to be
extended or become hereditary.
Of course, the encomenderos rejected the rules, and in spite of the monarchy's
moderate position from the 1540s on, ways were found to continue forced labor in
the form of peonage. By this means a Spaniard who loaned a small sum to an Indian
was entitled to exact repayment through work which somehow led to more loans and
more work until the loan never seemed to be paid back. Peonage proved to be the
most persistent of all the forms of forced labor. It was incorporated in the hacienda
system of land ownership which endured to the twentieth century. Despite the system
of encomienda and the obstacles produced by the encomenderos, the Spanish mis-
sionaries were able to make enormous gains not only for mass conversion but what
promised to be widespread educational opportunities for Amerindians during the first
half of the sixteenth century. Their zeal, their dedication, and their hard work helped
to produce what Wagley calls "one of the miracles of history," the strength of the
impact of Spain on the New World and the speed with which Spanish culture was
imposed upon Indians and Negro slaves.13
By the end of the sixteenth century, however, the era of mass conversion and of
dedicated reform-minded mendicant clergy working within the major centers of
Amerindian civilization began to fade. The mendicant friars began to quarrel among
themselves and with the secular clergy of the established ecclesiastical hierarchy. The
mendicants had sided with Charles V against the encomenderos in treating the Indians
with compassion and generosity, but when Phillip II became king in 1556 he began to
side with the secular clergy against the mendicants and to subject the activities of the
latter to the control of the former. Worst of all, the drastic depopulation of Amer-
indians began to leave the mendicants with less and less reason for their real mission of
Christianizing and civilizing the indigenous population.
Conversely, the Creole population of Spanish-descended whites began to mul-
tiply and to assert themselves against both the lower orders of forced laborers and
against their superior whites, the Spanish-born peninsulars who held all the plums of
officialdom and churchdom. The Creoles thus wanted more and better education for
themselves in order to be able to compete with the peninsulars. The Jesuits who came
onto the missionary and educational scene long after the Franciscans and Dominicans
had pioneered, as they had done in Asia, began to turn their educational efforts away
from the Amerindians and toward the Creoles. The Francisans, the Dominicans, and the
Augustinians who had concentrated upon teaching the Amerindians in their own
mother tongues were left further behind as the crown began to stress the teaching of
Spanish and the Hispanization of the New World as further means of strengthening the
royal authority from Europe.
In both New Spain and in Peru the mendicant friars prodigiously established
schools in connection with their friaries, convents, and the village and city churches.
13Wagley. op.cit., p. 5.